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sibly we ought to put the insecurity of his judgement to
the direct account of Thomson, whose intimate friend
he had become during the year that preceded the pub-
lication of the Odes; but if we do this we ought in fairness
also to ascribe to Thomson the deepening of content, the
sudden breaking through the closed circle of purely
literary perceptions which distinguishes the Ode to Even-
ing from the rest of his work. Certainly it was not from
Thomson that Collins acquired his sense of form, which
came from the classics and Milton, but from Thomson
rather than Milton he derived his use of thinly-disguised
and awkward latinisms, his 'decent' and 'frequent'.
Nevertheless, the evidence is that, on the whole,
Thomson's influence upon Collins was quite as much
good as bad. 'Thomson was an inspired poet,' said
Wordsworth, 'buthe could network miracles: in cases
where the art of seeing had in some degree been
learned, the teacher would further the proficiency of his
pupils, but he could do no more.5 It was precisely this
cart of seeing' that Collins seems to have learned from
him, and it is likely that Thomson gave more than he
got in the exchange, though in the passage which Collins
directly borrowed from Thomson, he in a certain sense
improved on his original. Thomson had written in
Winter,

In vain for him the officious wife prepares
The fire fair-blazing and the vestment warm;
In vain his little children, peeping out
Into the mingling storm, demand their sire
With tears of artless innocence. . . .

In Popular Superstitions of the Highlands Collins transforms
this into

For him, in vain, the anxious wife shall wait
Or wander forth to meet him on his way;